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registre exact du vent, de la chaleu.-, de la pluie . Que 
d’infatigables annotateurs! Et dans ce nombre il ne sest 
pas trouve un pere qui ait daign^ constater avec som les 
progres de son propre enfant. Meme pour la partie physique 
qui semble devoir tomber plus immediatement sous 1 inspection 
des savants, que d’incertitudes encore !..... 

J’exhorte vivement les jeunes meres a tenir un journal exact 
du developpement de leurs enfans. Quand elles n’auraient 
point de vues plus generales, toujours trouveraient-elles un 
grand avantage a ce travail. Il donnera de I’ensemble a leurs 
idees, de la fixite a leurs projets. Elles s’accoutumcront a bien 
regarder et a s’expliquer ce qu’elles voient. 

Contributed by Mrs. F. H. An SON. 


Art Training in the Nursery. 


I have been asked of late by many mothers “ How must we 
teach our childi-en drawing?" One lady remarked, “I don’t 
know how it is ; but my children used to be so fond of 
drawing, and now they all dislike it.” When enquiries were 
made as to the methods of teaching, the answer was, “ Oh, of 
course they have gone, and are still going, through the free- 
hand course. “ Do they ever draw from objects, or from 
nature ? ” I ask. “ Oh dear no ; the teacher will not allow 
vagaries, as she calls them.” The object of this paper is to 
offer to parents a few suggestions, founded on experience, which 
may throw light on this subject. 

To begin with, the surroundings of a child ought to be 
beautiful ; the nursery ought to be one of the most harmonious 
in the house, for a child should be accustomed to see and 
appreciate only good colours from the first, and it was never 
so easy to carry this principle into effect as now, when we 
can obtain for our walls such beautiful and inexpensive designs 
as those of Walter Crane, and others. 

I met during the course of last summer an interesting family 
-a mother and her three sons. Two of the boys, aged eleven 
and thirteen respectively, have a great desire to become 
artists. They worked from nature every ay unnj, 
holidays, and sent their sketches every week to t ar ^ 

pupil or Mr. Ruskin’s, Their molher told me !■> 

the taste for art the boys manifested ’’oaoer designed by 
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children in this way, unconsciously, get also a very good idea of 

^^^Bu"Xparenfs will not care about old masters and for these 
there is no lack of beauty and form in many of the coloured 
children’s picture books now produced. We owe much o 
Millais, Briton Riviere, Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and other 
labourers in this field. Few things do more to foster art in 
the nursery than illustrations in books, provided that these 
are few and well chosen. It would be invidious to single out 
any when so many are good, but I should like to suggest the 
drawings of Gordon Browne, Walter Crane’s earlier books, and 
his Masque of Flora, Harriet Bennett, Alice Havers. Cassells 
have produced an excellent Sunday scrap-brook. 

I am sorry the colours used in our kindergarten lessons are 
not better chosen. A set of paper slips for plaiting was received 
the other day which could not possibly be used. No two colours 
were complements, and the effect of each combination was 
hideous. Generally, when there is a demand, there is a supply ; 
so if we mothers constantly demanded better colours, we should 
probably get them. 

Might I suggest that a few casts in the nursery give great 
pleasure to children, and help them very considerably in their 
art education ? The Mask of Dante, Michel Angelo’s Madonna, 
, Venus Milo, and Donetello’s baby are very inexpensive, and 
most beautiful. 
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To consider now the children ~ ~~~ 

any child whose first impulse is 

or on some scrap of paper It k ®<^"bble on the wall 
wishes to do, and there is hardl,^ 

scolded him for it. You ran f Parent who has not 
better by means of drawing thal^ ? ^ 
no other study will so quicken hk " books; and 
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yip and encouragement the child gradually loses his d^ re to 
yaw, and gets more interested in other tLgs, until ae wish 
o draw agam breaks out i and then, double effort is requT d 
to recover what might have been gained insensibly. Most 
children see straight until they are spoiled by bad teaching I 
have taught modelling to factory lads and to public schoolboys • 
and in all cases the boys who have never had sixpence spent on 
their art education have surpassed the boys who have been 
learning for years. The mill boys looked at the object they 
were copying, and so carefully took in the relation of one line 
to another that they very seldom had to undo their work. 
This theory was borne out the other day by the master of a 
large school of art in one of our manufacturing towns. He said 
that his experience was similar, and that in his evening 
classes the mill boys were far more brilliant and correct than the 
pupil-teachers. 

There are two great points that must be remembered if 
we wish to make our system of art teaching in the nursery 
successful. The first is, always keep the children interested. 
Next, let us understand that drawing is not only learnt with a 
pencil and a piece of paper. To illustrate the first point, let us 
take the case of children brought up on freehand copies alone, 
who, strangely, do not become the Raphaels and Mi ais tieir 
mothers expected ; nor, what is sadder sti 1, do they even w. h 
to become Ltists. Don’t let the poor httle 
trying to turn the curves which convey no 

tired eyes ^Ttc^^^ How many 

effort to make this side exactly match 

parents could sit down and ^ favourite mode 

them ? An orange or apple, ag , expect 

of torture adopted by some ^eac e . ponder 

little mites of six and seven to do this, 
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why they are not fonder or a piece of 

large sheet of paper ^nd a g° ^^^t and horse, or 

charcoal, and to d aw J ..jth the sad up, or 
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these children will grow up Nature has many secrets 

which will beautify their lives ^ Nature ^ children paint in 

to '"f ™”tad to a disrespect for books, and 
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learledTy m^nSV pencil and paper only. The chief value of 
drawing L that it trains the eye to see things as they are, and 
this training can be given in many ways. When for instance, 
a child is old enough, it is intense happiness to him to sit by 
his mother’s side, and with a pair of scissors cut out birds, 
horses, boys, girls, birds, &c., and very often the mother i.s 
surpri-sed at the agility and cleverness of the child. That child 
has had an excellent lesson in imagination and form without 
knowing it. Again, all children love to play with dough, and 
make nests, shoes, birds, &c. A little clay, which can be obtained 
for a very small sum, will amuse children through many long 
winter afternoons and wet days, and all the time they are being 
trained. They are learning “ drawing in clay,” and I believe that 
in future ages our descendants will wonder why we did not 
teach modelling to every child, and that any kind of art 
education could have existed without it. 

Another art which is coming to the fore, and which can be 
easily executed by little fingers, is bent-iron work. It teaches 
the making of curves and beautiful lines just as surely, and far 
more pleasantly, than any free-hand lesson. I have before me 
now several capital specimens of this work done by village boys 
of from nine to fourteen years of age. 

Do not let us imagine that Si our children will become 
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Emeline Petrie Steinthal. 



